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DANIEL  SLOTE  &  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK. 


MACLAY’S  SURVEY  OF  THE 
ETAS. 


KISKiniN 


An  Interesting  Article  from  Prof.  T.  J.  Chap- 
-  man,  a  Gentleman  Well  Versed  in 
the  History  of  the  Cone¬ 
maugh  Valley. 

i  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1790,  Samuel 
i  Maclay,  an  experienced  surveyor,  was  ap- 
;  pointed  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
;  to  survey  the  waterways  and  the  most  prac¬ 
ticable  routes  of  travel  in  certain  parts  of 
i  the  State.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  in 
j  the  same  year,  Maclay  set  out  upon  this 
service.  In  the  course  of  his  exploration 
he  descended  the  Allegheny,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas  on  the  l‘2th 
of  August.  Leaving  the  Allegheny  the 
surveying  party  took  their  course  up  the 
Kiskiminetas.  On  the  19th  of  August  they 
I  set  out.  Maclay  remarks  that  on  that  day 
they  saw  “two  white  men  on  the  river  in  a 
| canoe,”  from  which  we  infer  that  it  must 
have  been  an  unusual  sight.  The  next  day 
Sat  1  o’clock  they  reached  the  mouth  of  tke 
Loyalhanna.  The  weather  seems  to  have 
been  almost  continuously  wet.  “As  our 
jclothes  of  every  kind,”  says  Maclay,  “were 
damp  and  disagreeable,  and  as  the  after¬ 
noon  was  a  fine  one,  we  agreed  to  let  the 
men  rest  and  dry  their  clothes,  and  ours,” 
Some  people  seem  to  have  been  living  along 
the  river,  for  this  day  Maclay’s  men  had 
endeavored  to  obtain  some  fresh  provisions 
on  the  way  up,  from  the  inhabitants,  but 
without  success.  Two  of  the  Jpeople  living 
neai  the  mouth  of  the  Loyalnanna  were  one 
Samuel  Hoy  and  Col.  William  Perry. 
The  next  day  they  succeeded  in  getting 
some  veal  from  Hoy,  and  Perry  sent  his  son 
with  a  horse  to  Dennison’s  mill,  eight  miles 
up  the  Loyalhanna,  where  he  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  flour  and  butter  for  the 
party  of  surveyors.  Possibly  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Hoy  and  Perry  still  live  in  that 
neighborhood.  Dennison’s  mill  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  New  Alexan¬ 
dria,  jin  Westmoreland  county  ;  and  forty 
years  ago,  New  Alexandria  was  generally 
called  Dennisontown.  The  water  in  the 
river  was  low,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
drag  their  canoes  witn  great  labor  over  the 
ripples;  so  that  in  the  next  two  days  they 
were  able  to  accomplish  only  about  18 
miles.  They  encamped  August  23,  “above 
an  old  Indian  field  on  the  southwest  of  the 
river;”  the  field  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  bones  they  found  on  it.  A 
distance  of  18  miles  above  the  mouth  of 


the  Loyalhanna,  would  bring  the  party  a 
little  above  the  town  of  Blairsville  ;  so  that 
we  may  perhaps  safely  assume  that  the  old 
Indian  field  with  its  great  number  of  bones, 
was  the  flat  ground  about  a  mile  south  of 
Blairsville,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Cokeville.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  kind  of  bones  these  were, 
and  how  they  likely  came  to  be  there  ;  but 
on  these  points  Maclay  has  not  a  word 
to  say. 


The  next  day  they  resumed  their  journey, 
but  so  difficult  was  the  navigation  of  the 
upper  Kiskiminetas  or  Conemaugh,  that  in 
two  days  they  were  able  to  accomplish  only 
about  twelve  miles,  and  were  glad  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  Daniel  Ingard,  who 
lived  near  where  the  town  of  New  Florence 
now  stands.  The  passage  through  the 
Chestnut  Ridge,  by  what  is  now  called  the 
packsaddle,  was  extremely  trying.  “These 
narrows,”  writes  Maclay,  “are  five  miles 
:  in  length,  and  the  hills  come  down  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
often  to  wade  the  river,  and  had  exceeding¬ 
ly  bad  walking,  as  there  was  scarcely  any 
beach,  and  the  rocks  and  laurel  came  close 
to  high  water  mark.”  They  set  off  early 
the  next  day  and  proceeded  up  the  river. 
The  walking  was  much  better,  and  the  day 
was  fine.  A  little  before  sunset  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek.  On  the 
|  point  of  land  between  the  Conemaugh  and 
'  the  Stony  creek  Johnstown  has  been  since 
built.  Maclay’s  party  went  up  the  Stony 
creek  about  half  a  mile,  where  one  Daniel 
LaVere  lived.  I  think  none  of  LaVere’s 
descendants,  at  least  of  that  name,  now  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Johnstown.  This 
was  a  year  or  two  before  Joseph  Johns,  the ; 
German  pioneer  for  whom  the  town  was 
named,  had  settled  at  the  place.  The  re¬ 
gion  thereabouts  was  called  the  “Cone¬ 
maugh  country.” 

On  the  25th,  that  is  the  day  before  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stony  creek, 
they  seemed  to  have  abandoned  their  ca¬ 
noes.  The  water  had  become  too  rough, 
and  navigation  was  too  difficult.  They  had 
procured  some  pack  horses  from  some 
i  source,  and  by  these  they  had  sent  forward 
j  the  principal  part  of  their  baggage  to 
Frankstown.  This  was  a  small  place  on 
!  the  upper  waters  of  the  Juniata,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  had 
;  been  already  for  fifty  years  a  prominent 
point  in  the  border  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
j  If  the  journey  afoot  up  the  water’s  edge 
had  been  arduous,  still  more  difficult  was  i 


the  road'by  which  the  horses  came, 
clay  expected  to  find  the  horses  at  the 
mouth  of  Stony  creek  upon  his  arrival 
there,  but  they  did  not  reach  that  place  of 
rendezvous  until  the  next  diy.  In  the 
meantime  they  made  preparations  for  cross- 
j  ing  the  Alleghenies — baking  bread,  mend- 
i  ing  moccasins,  etc.  It  also  seemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  procure  a‘  guide  for  this  great  under¬ 
ing.  One  is  inclined  to  smile  at  all  this 
adojabout  a  journey  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  across  the  low  ridge  of  the  Alleghen¬ 
ies  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  no 
!  doubt  at  that  time  it  was  thought  a  serious 
enough  matter.  A  guide  was  wanted  for 
,  this  great  enterprise  ;  but  the  only  person 
|  supposed  to  be  competent  to  this  duty  was 
:  “one  Clark,”  and  Clark  lived  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Stony  creek.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  more  about  this  man  Clark,  and  in 
what  quarter  he  lived  ;  but  Maclay  vouch- 
sates  no  information  on  these  points.  How  • 
lever,  they  sent  a  messenger  for  him  ;  but 
.  the  messenger  returned  with  the  news  that 
;  Clark  “was  gone  a  hunting  and  so  they 
had  to  attempt  the  journev  without  him. 

The  movements  of  the  surveying  party 
3  are  not  clear  to  this  point.  They  seem  to 
have  really  needed  the  services  of  Clark,  or 
some  other  competent  guide.  The  pack- 
horses  were  sent  on  in  advance,  and  by  a 
more  practicable  route,  and  were  to  meet 
the  party  of  surveyors  at  “the  forks  of 
Conemaugh,”  by  which  we  understand  was 
i  meant  the  point  now  known  as  South  Fork, 
nine  or  ten  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Conemaugh  and  Stony  Creek.  Ma¬ 
clay ’s  party  then  set  out  to  survey  the  Cou- 
emaugh.  They  made  some  progress  the 
first  day,  but  apparently  not  much.  The 
walking  was  very  bad,  and  the  laurel 
bushes  grew  down  to  the  water’s  edge  so 
thick  that  they  could  hardly  find  an  open 
space  large  enough  to  form  their  camps  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  they  proceeded 
on  their  way,  and  shortly  after  noon  they 
reached  “the  first  forks  of  the  creek”  by 
which  he  no  doubt  meant  the  place  now  j 
called  Mineral  Point.  They  encamped  for 
the  night  about  two  miles  below  the  ap-  j 
pointed  place  of  rendezvous.  The  next 
morning  they  reached  the  forks,  but  to 
their  surprise  the  horses  with  the  supplies 
had  not  arrived  there.  They  then  took  ac¬ 
count  of  their  provisions,  and  found  that 
they  had  on  hand  only  one  scanty  in^al. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Frankstown.  They  set  their  course  accord^ 
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Tngly,  and  surveyed  eight  miles  in  a  north¬ 
east  direction,  but  at  night-fall  they  had 
not  yet  reached  the  State  Road.  The  pro¬ 
visions  had  heen  equally  divided  amoDgj 
the  men,  and  though  they  had  walked  all 
day,  they  lay  down  on  the  mountain  side 
supperless,  for  they  did  not  know  when 
they  should  get  a  fresh  supply.  The  place 
of  their  encampment  was  in  the  wilderness 
in  the  back  part  of  Cambria  county  a  re¬ 
gion  which  to  this  day  is  little  changed 
from  the  wilderness  and  solitude  of  its  pris¬ 
tine  state.  The  next  morning  they  ate  one- 
half  of  their  scanty  rations,  and  then  re- 1 
sumed  their  toilsome  way.  In  less  than 
two  hours  they  struck  the  State  Eoad, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Blair’s  mill.  A 
little  later  they  crossed  the  dividing  ridge, 
and  passed  outside  the  valley  ot  the  Kiski- 
minetas. 

in  a  foot  note,  the  editor  of  Maclay ’s 
Journal  informs  us  that  the  State  road  here 
referred  to  was  that  which  is  still  known  as 
the  Frankstown  road.  It  was  a  famous 
road  in  its  day,  though  its  glory  has  long 
since  departed.  March  29,  1787  an  act  of 
the  legislature  was  passed,  appointing  com¬ 
missioners  “to  lay  out  a  State  highway, 
between  the  waters  of  the  Frankstown 
branch  of  the  Juniata  and  the  river  Cone¬ 
maugh.”  ‘The  road  sebms  to  have  been 
made' itnfnedately.  It  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  farther  westward,  and  traces  of  its 
history  still  exist  at  Johnstown,  Blairsville 
and  in  Frankstown  avenue,  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  Pittsburg. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


THE  CHERRY  THEE 


It  Is  a  Stone  Monument  Now,  But 
Marks  Three  Counties. 


PENN’S  OLD  PURCHASE  LINE. 


A  Relic  of  Indian  Days  Per¬ 
petuated  By  Modern  Times. 


CEREMONIES  OF  THE  IN  VEILING. 


Ex-Gov.  Beaver  Delivered  tlie  Prin¬ 
cipal  Address — Prominent  Indiana 
County  Citizens  Made  Very  Good 
Speeches—' The  Treaty  of  Fort  Stan¬ 
wix  Marked  By  the  Old  Cherrys 
Tree  That-  Disappeared,  But  Is  Now 
Recalled  By  the  Massive  Stone 
Monument — Gov.  Pattison  and  Gov¬ 
ernor-Elect  Hastings  Unable  to  Be 
Present. 


Cherrytree,  Pa.,  Nov.  16.— (Special.)— 
Over  1,500  people  gathered  from  three 
counties  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to-day.  E.  B.  Camp  was 
chosen  president  and  E.  E.  Brithart  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  meeting.  Rev.  J.  R.  E. 
Craighead  made  the  opening  prayer. 
Gov.  Pattison  and  other  members  of  the 
building  and  ground  committee  failed  to 
appear.  At  the  last  moment  Gov. -Elect 
Hastings  was  compelled  to  send  regrets. 

Ex-Gov.  Beaver  of  Bellefonte  made  the 
unveiling  address  and  for  thirty  minutes 
held  the  entire  attention  of  his  audience 
as  he  told  of  the  early  purchase  and 
gave  the  boundaries  and  so  forth.  F. 
A.  Shomaker,  Esq.,  of  Ebensburg,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  short  address  devoted  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  laws  Pennsylvania 
made  for  the  people. 

Judge  Harry  White  of  Indiana  followed 
in  a  historic  sketch  on  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  lines  from  the  talk  of  Gen.  Beaver. 
Judge  White  was  received  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  audience. 

Altogether  the  affair  passed  off  very 
pleasantly  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  everybody.  The  only  disagreeable 
feature  was  that  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  failing  to  provide  a  special  train  to 
take  visitors  away,  and  the  exercises 
were  necessarily  cut  short,  a  program 
prepared  for  four  hours  being  condensed 
into  one.  But  there  was  music  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  galore. 


Cherrytree  is  located  at  the  junction 
of  the  counties  of  Indiana,  Cambria  and 
Clearfield,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  its  location,  in  the  Colonial 
days,  and  during  the  first  half  century 
of  our  statehood,  as  marked  by  a  huge 
wild  cherry  tree,  which  stood  on  the 
point  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river  and  Cush  Cushion  creek. 
This  tree  marked  the  point  known  as 
Canoe  Place,  being  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation  at  ordinary  stage  of  water 
and  the  place  where  the  Indians  custom¬ 
arily  tied  up  their  canoes.  Subsequently 
the  rush  of  the  water  in  the  streams  cut 
a  channel  through  this  point  of  land  and 
formed  a  small  island,  upon  which  stood 
the  cherry  tree,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  currents  the 
banks  of  the  island  were  washed  out, 
the  cherry  tree  was  uprooted  and  carried 
away  in  the  floods. 

This  cherry  tree,  however,  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  historical  interest,  and  that  is  what 
is  now  bringing  the  locality  into  notorie¬ 
ty.  For  several  years  prior  to_1768_dif¬ 


ficulties  frequently  arose  between  the 
Indian  tribes  then  inhabiting  the  major 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  traders 
jand  pioneers,  on  account  of  unjust  deal¬ 
ings  and  causeless  murders.  Negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Colonial  authorities  ensued  and,  in  the* 
fall  of  1768,  a  treaty  was  consummated  at 
'Fort  Stanwix,  settling  a  general  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  the  Indian  tribes  and 
Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies.  That 
part  of  this  boundary  line  .which  extends 
across  and  through  part  of  Armstrong 
county  is  commonly  known  as  the  “Pur¬ 
chase  Line,”  and  there  are  many  tradi¬ 
tions  extant  concerning  it,  most  of  which 
are  mere  fictions. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  provided  for 
the  establishing  of  a  line,  fixing  limita¬ 
tions  within  which  the  English  traders 
and  pioneers  were  at  liberty  to  inhabit 
land  trade,  without  offense  to  the  Indians. 
This  boundary  began  “at  a  point  on  the 
!  east  branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna, 
at  a  place  called  Owegy  (probably  Owego, 
N.  Y.),  and  running  down  the  said  branch, 
on  the  east  side  thereof,  till  it  comes  op¬ 
posite  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called  by  the 
Indians  Awandue  (Towanda)  and  across 
the  river,  and  up  the  said  creek,  on  the 
!  south  side  thereof,  and  along  the  range 
of  hills  called  Burnett’s  hills  by  the  Eng- 
llish, on  the  north  side  of  them  to  the  head 
of  a  creek  whcih  runs  into  that 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  which 
creek  is  by  the  Indians  called 
Tiadaghton  (probably  what  is  now 
known  as  Pine  creek)  and  dowm  to 
the  said  creek  on  the  south  side  thereof, 

! to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna; 
then,  crossing  the  said  river  and  running 
up  the  same,  on  the  south  side  thereof, 
the  several  courses  thereof,  to  the  fork 
of  the  same  river,  which  lies  nearest  to  a 
place  on  the  Ohio  river  (now  Allegheny), 
called  Kittanning,  and  from  the  said  fork 
by  a  straight  line  to  Kittanning,  afore- 
Isaid  (being  the  ‘Purchase  Line’),  and 
then  down  the  Ohio  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  courses  thereof,  to  where  the 
western  bounds  of  the  said  province 
of  Pennsylvania  cross  the  same  river, 
and  then  with  the  western  bounds  to  the 
south  boundary  aforesaid,  to  the  east  of 
■  the  Allegheny  hills,  and  with  the  same 
hills,  on  the  east  side  of  them,  to  the 
west  line  of  a  tract  of  land  purchased 
by  the  said  proprietors  from  the  six  na¬ 
tion  Indians,  and  confirmed  by  their  deed 
bearing  date  the  23d  day  of  October,  1758; 
and  then  with  the  northern  bounds  of 
that  tract  to  the  river  Susquehanna,  and 
crossing  the  river  Susquehanna  to  the 
northern  boundary  line  of  another  tract 
of  land  purchased  from  the  Indians,  by 
deed  bearing  date  the  22d  day  of  August, 
1749;  and  then  with  that  northern  boun¬ 
dary  line  to  the  river  Delaware,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Lechawacsin,  (in  Pike  county,  where 
Lackawaxn  is  now  located),  then  up  the 
said  river  Delaware,  on  the  west  side 
thereof,  to  the  intersection  of  it  by  an 
east  line  to  be  drawn  from  Owegy,  afore¬ 
said,  to  the  said  river  Delaware,  and  then 
with  that  east  line  to  the  beginning,  at 
Owegy,  aforesaid.” 

Thus  are  the  limitations  and  bounds  of 
the  purchase  of  Wm.  Penn  outlined  and 
defined.  And  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
preservation  of  that  treaty  line  the  pres¬ 
ent  monument  is  being  erected. 


A  GRANITE  MONUMENT 


Now  larks  the  Spot  Where  Stood 
the  Historic  Cherry  Tree. 


UNYEiLED  BY  GEN.  JAMES  A.  BEAVER.  ■ 


A  Big  Crowd  Gathers  to  Witness  the 
Ceremonies — Several  Disap¬ 
pointments. 

THE  STORY  OF  PEHN’S  PURCHASE. 


Over  1,500  persons  thronged  Cherrytree’s 
streets  last  Friday,  drawn  there  by  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  the  unveiling  of 
she  monument  erected  by  the  State  to 
dark  the  boundry  line  of  William  Penn’s 
treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  visitors  re¬ 
ceived  a  royal  welcome,  the  (citizens 
shrowing  open  their  doors  and  extending 
sheir  hospitality.  E.  B.  Camp  and  E.  E. 
Brilhart,  promiment  Cherrytree  citizens, 
were  elected  president  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively  and  the  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  E.  Craighead, 
of  the  Cherrytree  Presbyterian  church. 

Those  who  came  expecting  to  see 
Governor  Pattison  and  Governor-elect 
Hastings  went  home  disappointed.  Both 
pleaded  an  excess  of  business  relating  to 
the  death  and  birth  of  their  respective  ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  as  a  result  that  old  war 
horse,  ex  Governor  James  A,  Beaver  had 
to  get  into  harness  and  do  their  work.  He ! 
was  followed  by  F.  A.  Shoemaker,  of 
Ebensburg,  and  Judge  Harry  White,  of 
Indiana,  the  latter  being  almost  contin¬ 
uously  applauded  during  his  address  which 
lasted  about  20  minntes. 

The  day  was  a  red  letter  one  for  Cherry- 
tree.  Gay  flags  and  bunting  ornamerted 
the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  it  seemed 
that  each  tried  to  outdo  the  others  in  the 
matter  of  their  decorations.  From  all  the 
surrounding  towns  within  a  radius  of  15 
miles  visitors  came  stringing  in.  Glen- 
Campbell,  Barnesboro,  Burnside,  Spangler 
Cookport,  Greenville,  in  fact  nearly  everyj 
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eastern  Indiana  county  To 
crowds  and  bad  it  not  been 
talityofthe  citizens  many 
been  poorly  accommodated. 

But  after  all,  an  indifferent  arrangement 
of  the  railroad  company  almost  spoiled 
the  plans  of  the  entire  day.  They  failed 
to  provide  a  special  train  to  take  the  visit-, 
orsaway,  and  as  a  revolt  the  exercises,] 
which  should  have  been  four  hours  long 
were  all  crowded  into  an  hour.  But  never-: 
theless  the  ceremonies  were  successfully] 
carried  out  and  the  day  was  one  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  Cherrytree] 
citizens. 


I 


About  126  years  ago  William  Penn  made 
his  sixth  purchase  of  lands  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  red  men,  unable  to  flourish  in 
proximity  to  even  the  mild  and  inaggres- 
sive  civilization  of  the  Quaker  people  who 
followed  Penn  from  the  old  world, were 
gradually  receding  westward,  and  yield¬ 
ing  their  title  to  the  magnificent  forests 
which  for  centuries  had  sheltered  their 
tribes  and  furnished  them  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  They  had  already  sold  the! 
greater  portion  of  the  south-eastern  por-' 
tion  of  the  State,  and  the  purchase  made, 
by  Penn  at  the  above  date  extended  clear| 
across  the  state  from  the  I  Deleware  river 
to  the  Allegheny.  It  embraced  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  lands  which  now  form  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Wyoming,  Susquehan¬ 
na,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, Sullivan,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Lycoming, 
Union,  Center,  Clearfield,  Cambria,,  Som¬ 
erset,  Indiana.  Armstrong,  Westmoreland, 
FayglW,'  Greene,  Washington  and  Alle¬ 
gheny,  covering  an  area  of  about  15,000 
square  miles,  and  containing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  nine  million  acres.  The  lands 
were  then  a  virgin  forest,  whose  western 
boundary  was  practically  unknown, and  by 
many  believed  to  be  only  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

Penn’s  methods  of  barter  and  sale  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  with  the  Indians,  though 
they  would  not  be  well  adapted  to  a  real 
estate  business  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
too  much  trouble  for  the  Indians  to  measure 
the  land  they  were  selling,  and  they  finally 
agreed  that  the  tract  should  embrace  all 
uot  already  bought  by  Penn  from  the  east¬ 
ern  limit  of  his  Royal  Patent  to  the  west¬ 
ern  line  of  the  same,  and  be  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  in  a  general  way  by 
south  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 

^  tfar-sighted,chiefs  reserving  the  right 
ao  fish  on  both  sides  of  that  lordly  stream. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  line  of  the  pur- 
jhase  between  the  headwaters  ;of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  the  Allegheny,  should  be 
defined  by  a  line  run, (from  the  highest 
point  to  which  Penn  could  push  a  canoe 
an  the  first  named  stream  to  Kittanning, 
she  main  camp  of  the  Indians  in  the  west- 
srn  part  of  this  state. 

~jOa  November  5,  1664,  the  purchase  was! 


boncluded  and  solemnly  ratified,  and  early 
In  the  following  year,  the  boundary  of  the 
pew  acquisition  was  established.  When 
the  canoe  had  been  pushed  up  theSusque- 
hanna  till  it  stuck  in  the  mud, according  to 
Lhe  agreement,  the  surveyors  selected  as 
starting  point  to  run  the  “Purchase 
line  ’  a  large  cherrytree  which  grew  on 
he  west  bam^  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
narked  it  a  corner.  There  are  people 
still  liying  near  Cherrytree  who  played 
around  this  tree  in  childhood,  but  since 
that  time  the  stream  has  shifted,  and  un¬ 
til  recently  the  exact  location  of  the  his¬ 
toric  cherrytree  has  been  a  matter  of 
(speculation. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Legislature,  a 
bill  was  passed  appropriating  $1,500  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  on  the  spot, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  affair  was  placed 
,-p  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  well-known 
citizens,  E.  B.  Camp,  of  Cherrytree,  being 
at  its  head.  County  Surveyors  Henry 
Scanlan,  of  Cambria,  John  R.  Caldwell,  of 
Indiana,  and  Harry  Byers,  of  Clearfield, " 
met  at  Cherrytree,  and  located  the  proper 
position  for  the  monument  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  about  eight  rods  from  the 
point  where  the  4ine  between  Clearfield 
and  Cambria  counties  intersects  that  of 
Indiana  county. 

The  monument  as  it  stands  is  27  feet 
high, and  is  composed  of  18  pieces  ofgranite 
and  one  brass  vane,  and  measures  6  feet  2 
inches  by  5  feet  4  inches  at  its  base.  It 
stands  on  a  platform  11  feet  by  9  feet  four 
inches,  and  the  total  height  from  low  water 
mark  is  35  feet.  The  granite  is  carefully 
selected  Barre. 

The  monument  is  ornamented  by  the 
following  inscription:  “This  monument 
erected  to  mark  Canoe  Place,  the  corner  of 
the  proprietaries  purchased  from  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  by  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
November  5, 1768.”  It  was  made  by  Carr 
&  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,' and  cost  $1,500. 
The  amount  was  appropriated  by  the  State 
on  a  bill  introduced  by  ex  Representative 
William  Hosack,  of  Indiana. 


From 
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MERRYTREE 


Some  History  and  Some 
Tradition. 


BUT  ALL  OF  MUCH  INTEREST 


Biographical  Sketches  of 
Old  Citizens. 


How  the  Monument  Happened  to  Be 
Built,  and  AVhat  It  Commemorates 
— What  Made  Cherrytree  in  the 
Past,  and  What  Is  to  Make  the 
Greater  Cherrytree  of  the  Future. 

A  “history”  of  Cherrytree  and  vicinity 
is  something  a  little  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  present  writer.  Where  the  views  and 
recollections  of  old  citizens  are  so  greatly 
at  variance,  and  this  is  always  the  case  in 
any  community,  and  where  there  have 
been  no  written  or  printed  records  kept, 
a  correct  history  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
an  impossibility.  Hence  \\C  present  our 
story,  gleaned  from  many  sources,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  if  it  fails  to  meet 
the  approval  of  all  our  readers,  we  can 
but  say  that  the  Held  is  still  open  fi  r  oth¬ 
er  historians. 


We  have  written  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
;  men  who  were  supposed  to  possess  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  in  this  paper.  Some 
j  have  answered  and  some  have  not. 

One  of  these  submits  the  following: 


Cherrytree  is  a  town  of  great  historic 
interest  to  the  people  of  Western  Penn- 


VINCENT  TONKIN. 


sylvania.  It  is  a  prominent  point  on  the 
old  purchase  line  to  the  boundary  as  des- 
j  ignated  at  the  treaty  of  Penn  with  the 


Indians  atjf'Fort  Stanwix  in  17  «T  andj 
where  the  original  cherry 'tree  stood  is 
where  three  counties,  Indiana,  Cambria 
and  Clearfield,  corner.  ::  I 

By  the  ravages  of  time  the  cherry  .tree  > 
and  other  old  landmarks  were  lost,'"  and 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  assembly  of 
March  29,  1849,  the  commissioners  of  the 
.  three  counties  appointed  E.  Paige,  of  In¬ 
diana  county,  and  B.  J.  Proudfoot,  of 
Cambria,  to  survey  and  again  locate  the 
corner  where  the  counties  intersect,  which 
duty  they  performed  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  and  also  recommended  that 
the  commissioners  of  said  counties  erect  a 
monument  to  permanently  mark  this  his¬ 
toric  point.  The  different  boards  of  com¬ 
missioners  thought  it  should  be  done  at 
!  the  expense  of  the  State,  so  nothing  was 
done  until  January,  1893,  when  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Cherrytree  and  vicinity  met  to 
take  action  on  the  subject.  The  result 
was  that  a  bill  was  formulated  and  sent 
by  E.  B.  Camp  to  Dr.  Win.  Plosack,  a 
member  of  the  House  from  Indiana  coun- 
.  ty,  asking  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
$5,000  to  survey  lines,  locate  the  spot  and 
J  erect  a  monument. 

The  doctor  introduced  the  bill,  but  soon 
found  it  had  to  be  revised.  The  House 
could  not  appropriate  money  to  survey 
and  locate  lines.  An  act  of  the  assembly 
required  that  to  be  done  by  the  different 
counties,  so  he  changed  the  bill,  praying 
for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  erect  a 
monument. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  members 
aom  Cambria  and  Clearfield  the  bill 
passed  the  House  as  introduced,  but  was 
j  art  down  in  the  senate  to  $1500.  Dr. 
Hosack  was  thankful  for  this  much,  as  it 
was  quite  a  victory  for  him,  it  being  the 
only  bill  of  many  that  were  introduced 
that  passed  that  session,  appropriating 
money  for  erecting  monuments. 


At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced, 
Henry  Hall,  who  was  the  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Times,  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  subject,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  all  the  archives  of  the  State 
Library,  he  looked  the  matter  up  and 
sent  the  following  interesting  letter  to ' 
’  his  paper: 

A  Colonial  Walking  Match. 

Harrisburg,  March  17.—  Representa¬ 
tive  Hosack,  of  Indiana,  has  introduced  a 
bill  appropriating  $5,0*  K)  to  mark  “Canoe 
Point,”  now  known  as  Cherrytree.  It  is 
in  Indiana  county,  on  the  west  branch 


of  the  Susquehanna,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  large  cherry  tree  which  once 
marked  the  cornering  point  of  Indiana. 
Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties. 

Canoe  Point  took  its  name  from  being 
the  point  where  the  Indians,  in  their 
journeys,  earned  their  canoes  from  the  l 
Susquehanna  to  the  Allegheny,  at  Kit- 1 
tanning,  and  a  direct  line  between  these 
two  points  formed  part  of  the  boundary  j 
line  of  the  land  acquired  from  the  Six 
'  Nations  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stair wix, 
concluded  in  1768.  It  is  a  current  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  Indians  ceded  the  land  south, 
of  the  west  branch,  the  western  boundary 
to  be  the  point  where  a  canoe  would 
ground  going  up  the  river,  and  thence  ini 


a  direct  line  west  as  far  as  a  man  could 
walk  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
story  runs  that  the  canoe  grounded  at 
Canoe  Point,  and  that  three  men  then 
started  at  sunrise  to  travel  west.  One  fell 
exhausted  by  the  wayside  at  noon,  anoth- 
er  later  in  the  day,  but  the  third  kept  on 
and  reached  Kittanning,  60  miles  away, 
at  sunset. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  tradition,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
is  evidently  based  upon  the  famous 
“Walking  Purchase”  of  William  Penn, 
which  story  will  be  told  later.  The 
boundary  lines  of  the  lands  included  in 
the  purchase  of  1768  is  described  in  the  { 
treaty  made  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  begins ! 


"yfe  .  _ _  ^ r 

western  £nd,  hundreds  of  miles  | 
.ost  of  Kittanning  or  Canoe  -Point,  and 
runs  'teast  and  north  up  through  Yew 
York  to  tho  CaiiiKlian  frontier. 

Sir  William  .films ton,  the  celebrated 
royal  governor,  accompanied  by  Richard 
Peters  and"  James  Tilgliman,  commis¬ 
sioners  for  Pennsylvania,  and  the  govern¬ 
or  and  chief  justice  of  Yew  Jersey,  met 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations — -Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Sfjwcas,  Oneidas,  Cayugas 
and  Tuscarorasyrwitli  about  6,000  of  then 
warriors,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Y .  A . ,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1768.  After  a  lengthy  negotiation, 
the  Indians,  for  the  rattier  insignificant  j 


E.  E.  CAMP. 


sum  of  10,460  pounds,  7  shillings  and  3 
pence — and  one  can  not  help  wondering 
where  in  this  sale  of  an  empire  “7  shil¬ 
lings  and  3  pence”  came  in — conveyed: 
unto  their  “Sovereign  Lord,  George  thei 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,”  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  western  line  of  the  English  colonies  . 
and  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  from 
where  the  Cherokee  empties  into  it  near 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  up  to 
lvitt'anning,  wfiicn  is  above  'Fort  Pitt, 
from  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  near¬ 
est  fork  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  thence  by  various  hearings 
up  into  Yew  York  and  to  the  Canadian  I 
line. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  territory  conveyed 
by  this  treaty  includes  the  counties  of  Al-  J 


* 


legheny,  Waslington,  Greene,  '  Fayette, 

Westmoreland® Somerset,  Indiana,  Cam¬ 
bria,  part  of  Armstrong,  Clearfield,  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Clinton,  Lnion,  Lycoming,  Yorth- 
umberland,  Montour,  Columbia,  Sulln  an, 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming,  M  03  ne 
and  Susquehanna,  and  part  of  Bedfoid  a  | 
strip  ruiming  diagonally  through  the 
'  State  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast, 

corner.  .  .  , 

The  “Walking  Purchase,'  with  wlucnj 

this  has  been  confounded,  was  made  by  j 
William  Penn  in  1686,  and  included  cer- 
tain  lands  extending  hack  into  the  woods | 
from  Yeshaminy  creek,  in  Bucks  county, 

“as  far  as  a  man  can  go  hr  a  day  and  a: 

half,  and  thence  back  to  the  river  Dela¬ 
ware.”  The  walk  did  not  take  place  un- 1 
til  1737  when  the  Indians  demanded  that  j 
the  boundary  be  fixed.  They  expected  a 
walk  of  about  40  miles  to  the  Lehigh 
mountain,  but  had  not  calculated  on 

Quaker  shrewdness.  i 

Three  noted  walkers,  Edward  Marshall, 
James  Yeates  and  Solomon  Jennings,, 

were  selected  by  the  Surveyor  General  of 
the  Province  and  promised  five  pounds  • 
and  500  acres  of  land  each  for  their  w  ork. 
The  Indians  also  selected  three  of  their 

berd  men,  and  at  sunrise  the  party  started. 

Quite  a  number  of  whites  and  Indians  Ac¬ 
companied  them  for  awhile,  and  heavy 

bets  were  laid  on  Yeates,  who  led  all  the 
others  at  first.  Jennings  and  two  of  the 

Indians  gave  out  by  noon  of  the  first  dayJ 
but  Yeates,  Marshall  and  the  other  In¬ 
dian  kept  on  and  reached  the  north  side 
of  the  Blue  mountain  bv  sunset. _ L 

At  simriseTEeTIexFniormngTEey  start- 

ed  again,  but  Yeates  fainted  while  cross¬ 
ing  a  stream,  was  stricken  with  blindness 
and  died  in  three  days.  Marshall  stayed  | 
with  him  until  attendants  came  up  and, 
then  continued  Ids  walk,  reaching  the 
Broad  mountain  by  noon,  having  covered 
nearly  36  miles.  The  next  day,  instead: 
of  going  directly  east  to  the  Delaware  : 
river,  as  the  Indians  expected,  he  went 
'  northeastwardly  and  struck  the  rivei 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxon.  The 
territory  within  the  lines  of  his  tramj 
thus  took  in  nine-tenths  of  Northampton, 

a  part  of  Carbon  and  one-fourth  of  Pike 

and  Monroe  comities,  or  about  1200  square 

miles.  „ 

This  was  thousands  of  acres  more  than 

the  Indians  had  anticipated,  and  the| 

claimed  they  were  cheated.  Divas  not 

until  1742  that  they  would  give  UI '  , 

territory,  and  the  first  white 
by  the  Indians  in  the  Province**  Penn 


lvania  met  his  death  on  the  very  lands 


ey  believed  them*' Ives  robbed  of  by 
this  piece  of  Quaker  sharp  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  death  of  Yeates,  as  a 
result  of  this  famous  walk,  Jennings  never 
regained  his  health  and  died  within  a 
few  years.  But  Marshall,  the  victor, 
lived  to  the  age  of  90. 

While  Canoe  Point  has  no  claim  to  in¬ 
terest  by  reason  of  a  similar  but  un¬ 
founded  tradition,  it  is  a  place  of  historic 
note,  and  the  legislature  should  grant  the 
not  unreasonable  sum  asked  and  properly 
i  and  permanently  mark  it. 


f 


From,  '  c^c 


Early  Smliana  County. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  history 
mf  Western  Pennsylvania  published  by 
D.  W.  Kauffman,  of  Pittsburg,  in  1848 : 

“The  first  attempt  to  make  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  county  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  year  1769, 
in  the  forks  of  the  Conemaugh  and 
Blacklick  near  Blairsville.  The  county 
was  explored  in  1766-7,  and  the  explor¬ 
ers  were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
spot  on  which  the  town  of  Indiana  now 
stands.  It  was  clear  of  timber  or  brush, 
and  clothed  with  high  grass ;  a  kind  of 
prairie.  When  the  settlers  commenced 
improvements,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town,  they  cut  the  grass  off  the  prairie 
for  the  support  of  their  cattle  in  the 
winter ;  but  in  making  their  hay  they 
were  greatly  annoyed  by  rattlesnakes. 

“About  the  year  1771  or  1772,  Fergus 
Moorhead  and  James  Kelly  commenced 
improvements  near  where  the  town  of 
Indiana  now  stands.  The  country 
around  might  well  be  termed  a  howling 
wilderness,  for  it  was  full  of  wolves. 

“As  soon  as  these  adventurers  had 
erected  their  cabins,  each  betook  him¬ 
self  at  night  to  his  own  castle.  One 
morning  Mr.  Moorhead  paid  a  visit  to 
his  neighbor  Kelly,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  near  his  cabin  traces  of  blood  and 
tufts  of  human  hair.  Kelly  was  not  to 
be  found.  Moorhead,  believing  him  to 
have  been  killed  by  wolves,  was  cau¬ 
tiously  looking  around  for  him,  when  he 
discovered  him  sitting  by  a  spring, 
washing  the  blood  from  his  hair.  He 
had  lain  down  in  his  cabin  and  fallen 
asleep ;  a  wolf  had  reached  in  through  a 


orimlt  Ketween  fife  "logs  and  sei^^ma  • 
by  the  head.  This  was  repeated  twice  v 
or  thrice  before  he  was  sufficiently’ 
awakened  to  change  his  position.  The  , 
smallness  of  the  crack  and  the  size  of  his 
head  prevented  the  wolf  from  grasping 
it  so  far  as  to  have  a  good  hold,  and  that 
saved  his  life.  Some  time  after  this  the 
two  adventurers  returned  to  Franklin 
county  for  their  families,  and  on  their 
return  were  joinectffiy  others. 

“The  privations  of  such  a  situation, 
can  be  measured  in  some  degree  by  the 
difficulty  iu  obtaining  broad  stuffs  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example. 

“Moses  Chambers  was  another  early 
settler.  Having  served  several  years  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war,  lie  was 
qualified  for  a  life  of  danger  and  hard¬ 
ship.  Moses  continued  to  work  on  his 
improvements  until  he  was  told  one 
morning  that  the  last  Johnny-cake  was 
at  the  fire!  What  was  to  be  done? 
There  was  no  possibility  of  a  supply, 
short  of  Conegocheague,  Franklin  coun¬ 
ty.  He  caught  his  horse  and  made 
ready.  He  broke  the  Johnny-cake  in 
|  two  pieces,  and  giving  one-lialf  to  his 
wife,  the  partner  of  his  perils  and  for¬ 
tunes,  he  put  the  other  half  in  the  lappet 
of  his  coat,  with  thorns,  and  turned  his  r 
horse’s  head  toward  the  east. 

“There  were  no  inns  on  the  road  in  ( 

1  those  days,  nor  a  habitation  west  of  the'  >. 
mountains,  save,  perhaps,'  a  hut  or  two 
at  Fort  Ligonier.  The  Kittanning  path 
was  used  to  Ligonier,  and  from  thence  * 
the  road  made  by  General  Forbes’  army, 
Where  good  pasture  could  be  had  for  his 
horse  Moses  tarried  and  baited.  To  him 
;  clay  was  as  night  and  night  as  day.  He 
slept  only  while  his  horse  was  feeding. 
Nor  did  he  give  rest  to  his  body  or  ease 
to  his  mind,  until  he  returned  with  his 
sack  stored  with  corn. 

“How  forcibly  would  the  affecting 
story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  apply  itself 
to  the  condition  of  families  thus  circum- 
i  stancecL  Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  ‘Why 
do  ye  look  one  upon  another?’  And  he 
said,  ‘Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
corn  in  Egypt ;  get  you  down  thither 
and  buy  for  us  from  thence,  that  we  may 
live  and  not  die.  ’ 

“Moses  Chambers  was  not  the  only 
one  who  had  to  encounter  the  fatigue 
and  trouble  of  procuring  supplies  from 
Franklin  county.  All  bad  to  do  so. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country, 
and  such  the  prospect  of  settlers  after 
the  peace  of  1768. 

“But  as  great  as  these  difficulties  were 
the  first  settlers  of  Indiana  county  had 
others  to  encounter  of  still  more  serious 
nature.  The  savage  and  hostile  Indians 
gave  them  much  trouble.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed  and  scalped; 
others  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
and  seek  a  place  of  safety  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains.  Kelly  and  Moor¬ 
head  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  the 
Indians.  But  they  finally  caught  Moor¬ 
head,  together  with  a  settler  by  the 
name  of  Simpson.  Simpson  was  killed 
and  Moorhead  was  carried  through  the 
woods  to  Quebec,  wliere  he  was  confined 
11  months.  He  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  and  sent  to  New  York,  and 
from  thence  made  his  Avay  to  his  family. 
His  wife  and  three  children  had  fled  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  a  fort  in  Westmore¬ 
land  county,  and  from  thence  to  Frank - 
I  lin.”  -  WL,  * 
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